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• By Florida law, *coordinating^ councils in all 2ft l 

qommunity college districts have Ibeen established to ^coordinate and* 
articulate yocational*^technical education, adult general education, 
and community instructional service programs befween -the community ^^'^ 
colleges and secondary schools., These councils ar.e charged vitk 
reviewing ^existing programs and with kaking recommendations to 
encourage the development of needed offerings ^ and/or i:be alteration 
of duplicated offerings* In order to determine which councils were 
most effective in carrying out t&eir mandated functions, council 
meeting minutes were, studied, a questionnaire Was mailed to all 190 
members of the 20 active coordinating councils in 1*974-75 (the 144 
responses represent "a 76 percent response rate) , and personal 
interviews were conducted witli the chairmen of community^ college 
boards of trustees and '^gchool board s* Specifically invfesiigsttedjierex- 
(1) the nature of council gojals; ^(2) the operating procedures; and 
(3). the behavior and qualif iceitions of < council members, ^n spit6 of a 
general agreement as to the potential impabt of the councils, most of 
the existing councils were considered ineffective In catrying out 
their mandated funfetiong. In order ito improve council effectiveness, 
a list of guideline? is compiled in this document for adopting' and 
implementing effective council procedure's and practices. (HBH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Yh a time of Hmi'^ed. resburces t.ie ppss.ibil ity of duplfcating 

educa't lonal effort, becomes of great Importance to Boards of Education, 

Boards of Ti;ustees, as well as to those responsible for administering * 

educational programss For many reasons which are familiar to numbers 

of Govern ing^Boards there has been evidence of sQch programmatic 

doprl idat ion particularly noted in^the areas of vocat ional , technical, 

and adult education.* This has happehed because in most states and 

localities' the l^gal responsibility for these programs jjas been place.d 

• * • • • • 

in the local school districts, in community college districts. In ^ 

uniyersitry boards, and upon occasion in state agencies all at the same 

time. There has been little guidance provided in the law^ which would 

* ** '1 

clarify the extent of the responsibility of any of these boards who' 

are required by law to provide vocat ional , technical ,^ anc^ adult 1 

educational opportufii t ies. Even when such guidance is provided it- 

is of necessity both vague and difficult to Interpret., Most states 

have tended to ignore 'this problem, hoping it would go awa^r. A few 

states have attempted to reach workable solution^. 

This report descrlBes the procedures "used in one state and conclud 
• 1 

with some tentative Guidelines for implementing such proceduVes which 
could be. applied in'other situations. These procedures have been 
tested iri terms of >**small group and committee*' theory Jn hopes that 
such theory would yield some^hints for mai<Ing the procedures viable 
and workable. , 



The focus of this report is, upon fhe. State of Florida wher^e 
commynity colleges and secondary schobls are used.^as the delivery 

' systecn^ ^for provlcing the needed vocational-technical educatTonv L 
adult general education and community instructional services programs 
in Its 28 community co.llege districts. The legal Vespon^sibi Vi'ties 
specify that the qual ity of t^es^ programs should be adequate as well 

--atrrgpacfi^i-c-Gnoxrglr-luTiu^^ Mc edb o f all the residents in each 
Gommuni ty». " ^ ; . . • ♦ - . ' * 

While both the community college an<i secondary school s%hare the 
responsjbi 1 ity of providing these services; the state l.egisfature has' . 
decreed that there be np unwarranted dup'l id^t ion of programs. The 
*jntent of this edict was tA^^.encourage inter- inst.itutionaf planning in 
deciding wt>ich"del ivery system can best provide a program or phase(.s) 
of a program identified as i\eeded in the communftv^* 

The process of coordinating and articulating these programs among 
and between community colleges and^ secondary school s'requj res extensive 
cooperat ive planning and coord i nat ion at the local^fevel as weM as at ^ 
the state level. To fac i 1 i tate^hi s planning the State Board of Edu- 
cation in attempting to follow the intent of the Florida Leg i sjAtUre * 
in Section M-6,67 and subsequerrtly amended in Section 6A-8.5/ estab-^ . 
1 ished a regulation that each community college 9istHct establish a 
coordin^t ing' council for, vocational education, adult general education 
and community instructional services 'programs. The* SBE regulation 
specifies that the membership of these councils be^cpmposed ofi: * the 
superintendent and di rector (s) of vocational education and adult general 



education in each community college district and tfife presj-derit and 

dean(s) or <*irector(s) of vocational educatipn and community 

irj^tructijDnal service^ of the community college. . \ . ' 

Thfi^^ responsibi 1 itjes of the co,urfcil arp identified to be: review^ 
^the total vocational education, adylt general^ education and community 
instruct I onal -services programs offered in \:he dlstri^ct -andj^aking ^ J 
-recomm'endat ions as are necessary^ to encouragco the development: of needed , . 
offerings or changes in exjsting offerings in order to avoid unwarranted 
duplication. ' . • • ^ 

Research has shown that the effect iyefiess df smgH grdups, require 
more than a legal decree to ass^ire that the coordinating councils will 
funct ion properly. Experimental ^research .conducted during the past * 
half century ha's' developed a conceptual scheme and basic *theoret ical* 
formulation which provide a sv^stematic framework f^or fhe analysis of 
group behavior. The results^of these studies ind.icate that small group 

behavior cannot be accounted' for in terms of the preexisting behavior.' 

. * .* ^ ' 

of individual members.. Group behavior is expla Ined %)re adequately in 

0 . , . • 

IN , ^ 

terqis of the dynamic relation's wh-ich individuals have with other' indi^viduals, 

i 

Theories of group behav lor- rel ate concepts to one another and create 
a frameworic for the possible improvement of small group (committee) 

♦ 

productivity* < . 

*Thjs study focused upon these 28 coordinating councils to 
determine vyhich of them were rated most effective in regard to 
selected^ commi^ttee processes related to (a) nature of coordinating 

• * ♦ 



'council goals, (b) apkrating procedures of cooKtiinat ing council members, 

and (c) behavior and qualifications of the coordinating counci V members, 

and (d) beh3vior«»ani qualifications of the coordinating counci T chair- 

person ^s perceived by *jts. members representing the postsecondary 

schools and^ t'hose. representing the se'ccndary schools. The st^jdyalso 

exafflined those among Ahfe councils wh^ch wene**cons4d,ered to be. least 

effective in regards to the same pr6ce*sses. 

^ , ^ ' * . * ^ ' i . ^ * 

Attention was also given to determining to' what exten^ there are 

cdmmofial ities and/or d i fferences. between'the councils rated most' effective 
and those rated least ^effective 'in regards to selected committed pro- 
cesses related to (a) nature of coordinating council goals, (b), operating 
procedures of coordinating councils, (c) behavior and'^qual ? f ications of * 
coordinating council mqmbers, an5 (d) behavior, and qualifications Q*f the 
coordinating council chairperson as perceived by its members representing 
.the col lieges and those, represent ing the secondary schools* ' 

Finally consideration w,as given to identifying to vyh^^t extent the 
tT\poreticdl small group processes arie related to (a) nature of committee- 
gdals, (b)* operating- procedures'of committees, (c) behavior and 

qualifications of committee members, and (d)^ behavior and qualifications 

* * * ' 

of 'committee chairpersons applicable to coordinating counci ls, 

The committee Is a common Vehicle u&ed by many institutions in, i 

society to allow greater participation ^n internal governance as wel 1 

• as for coordinating activities between institutions. As governmental, 

industrial , >el igious and educational institutions have expanded and 



become 'tnore complex, fcommittees have been set up in ^reatei* numbers to % 
cope with prpblems where broad repre'ientat ive opinions are needed. 
Throughout the use of committee's., authors have it/vocated certain .pro- 
cedures for initiating and operating committees in order. to increase 
their effectiveness* There is little evidence to indicate that their 

claims are always substantliated by research^ stu<ly. , 

t - ' 

In this study the validity^ of the claims ,.made ^y committee experts 

that certain theoretical committee processes affept committee effective- 

ness was tested^ ' * . " ' / . 

* There is widespread feeling among community college and secondary 

school administrators that these counci 1 s»^jdo permit greater participation 

in coordinating prpgrams between the community college board of trustees 

'•and^the board^of public instructions. On the, other hand, ^there is 

considerable discontent ^with the lack of efficiency with which they 

•operate. It appeared that one of the 'better ways of examing these 

councils was ^U) examine the^ percept ions held by coordinating council 

members." * . • ^ ^ ' ^ 

Procedures . ^ , ' * 

r 

In order to determTne" the most effecftTve and least effective 
coordinating councils, an examination, of eacK council /rieeting's minutes . 
from 1972 to 197^ was conducted. It should be noted' that 8 councils 
were reported as "i nact ive" during 197^ leaving 20 districts for study* 



The minutes of, each active council were analyzed to deteritiine the extent 

■* • . • ' ' ' . 

that each council is accompl ishing f.ts mandated functioris as specified 

rn the Florid& State Boai;d of. Education Regulation^, Section 6A-8.57. 

Section 6A-8.57 of the Florida State Board of Education Regufat i o^ns 

requiVes that.-a coondinat ing, counc W be establ i'stied in.eacb community, 

^ " , . * • * • 

•^college district and that it review and make recommendat Tons to^the .■ 
•respective school boar-d and to the comfnuriity. college boarS af trustees 
and where apprbpr late, a'division director of the. department of education 
for:. (1) adjustments of..existing program^, actiWti'es and services.. 
(2) agreements between boards to provi<j«e. coordinated and ar^ticulated 
vocational education, adult general eaucation and community instructional 
services, ^(3) long-range ^6" years) objectives for the school district 
and the community college district, W the support>oi. proposed programs, 
and (5) other aspects of the *prograjn(s) , and Xo make such recommendations 
as are n,eces«ary to provide an efficient, well-coordinated and compre- 

hensive vocational education, adult general, educat ion', and community 

• * . • » • * 
instructional .services programs. 

\ ■ ' ■ • 

In this analysis each council coulcl have received a maxiffium of 

•10 points; one for reviewing and one point for making recommendations to 

• <. "'• , ' 

the school board and board bf tcustefejS^ for each of theJJve mandated 

functions listed above- ' Once a council ha;l recorded in Its mlrtutes 

that It had reviewed or recommended to the boards a mandated function. 

.it received one point. No attempt was made to Identify the frequency* 

* " • ^ * 

that each counciV had reviewed or recommended act^^jn to the boards for 
a particular function-w * , ^ 



^ The aggregate points receryed by each coordinating 'council^, 
determirfed its position in a one to 20 ranking. Tfie median rating was- \ 
usfedT to .d ist I ngul sh t^e most effectjy.e counci l fr6m the leaSt effective 
councils'. Tliose councils ab6ve the median were n,ated as/ the most 

. . ' ' ^ . ' . ^ ^ : " 

effective and those below the median were rated as the least effective. 

• . .^-^ ^ 'V 

The instrument (Appendix A) lised^to collect ^he data for't^iis study 

*• ' '* 

was devised to atilize the criteria which have been advocated by ^xpert^ 

■ >• . ^ , ' \ ' ' ' ' ■ /• . . . . ' 

.as necessary o}r important to .initiate ^d/or operate .an effecbjve commjttee. 

The first draft of the instrument With acCompaVy^in-g instructions ^ 

' \ ' r ^ ' 1 ' ' ' ' ' ' * 

wa^ delivered^by tha researcjier to*a ^ane\ of experts; Th|j^ panel of 

^experts was requested to eSvaluate the draft in te-rms of whether each ' 
criterion, was abso-l^utely necessary, appropriate, and' stated, clear I In 
addition-^ tKe, panel of experts was asked to make recommendations on the 

•overall .format 'of the instrument and to add criteria whi'ch in^'their \ 

ORinicn wpuld ffssist accomplishing the objectives of t*he study.. * 

On the bases of the reactiofi-s from the panel of e)^perts,*a final • * 

draft of the instrument»was dev*ised.# All revisions were based on remarks^ <^ 

♦ • ■ • 

whjch were consistently directed at spec^^fie criteria apd^-tLbAse, w^lch-were 

perceived to be beneficial in achieving the objectives of the study^ • 

< 

A quest ionna ire, was mailed to each member and chairperson of the ^ 
20 coordinating councils t^hat were active for the a^cademic year of 197^ / 
to 1975* A total' of U^.'<|uestionnaires were returned out of a 190 
mailed for a neturn rate of 76%* 

: 11 



Data were also .collect e'tJ i'rom the chairmen theTcommunity college 

boara oftryslees and the schools boards. These data were collected via ' 

. - ». 

a seructurffd jjersonal interview.- " . " 

Th4 first. stQp to be completed in analysing the data was to^ deterrpine 
if there was homogeneii^/ among the'' responses of the most effective and 
the least effective council members representing the post" secondary Vchool. 
and those representing' the secondary school For those l.tems'v/here there 
wer>rno^signj\^icant differences between the /f^sponses between the post- ^ 
^efcpndar'y and secondary schoo; members, the two lere combined so that, an 
analysis cbj^ld be made between the most ^ef f^ect Ive and least. effective - 
counci ls« • ' . s \, ' ' . , 

A Chi-Square was used to test if there'wai a's ignif ica-nt difference 

in responses/ between the most effective an^ 'least^ecti v;fe ^flr^ups. . The 

.0$ level of^ SignjiFicance was used. for these anaTyses., 

Aft^r the^e acftivlties were^.compJeted further validation of the 

• • . •• / ' * . . >, 

conclusions were tested through personal interview^ with representatives 

of six colleges and school 5 ^n their "areas.. ' These irite^rviews were 

-d-rv4aed-bet^en~n»s-tr-6-f fedlVe aridl , 

■provide fu^her basics for th4 guidsl'ines herein presented. 



PART II . ,^ 

^ o""' \^ , Related Research 

' The literature reviewed for this study showed a high degree 
of* congruence amojj^g^ wr i ters about a variety of aspects related to^ 
initiating and opeirating effective cbmmittees* The content of these 
materials ranged/ from* a description of a particular committee sys.tem to 
phenomena whid^h are of theoretic interest in small group analysis. * 

Nature of Committees . . . 



A survey of executive attitudes on t1ie subject of committees might 
well lead to- at least two frustrating aspectis of commi-.ttees: 0)*the 
categorization, of committees, and .(2) the notion that commi.ttees must 
be the worst and at the same time, the best means to achieve a goa1« 
(Albersj I969, p/ 212).. \ . ~- 

A perusal of "the l iteratu.^e on Committees .Hi 1 1 cause one to realizfe 

that, efforts to plrc'e committees! into^mutually exclusive qategorjes are 
- ' . " ' ' ^ - • ' ' - ^ . ' ■ ' / 

difficult ]f not imposs ible,.^» Such levels as- ^*task,'' "rfec Is ion-mate i/ig,.'* 

' ' c ' ' ' ■ • • 

'•general ^^restr i'Cted/* ''advisory,** "fact-finding," and "policy-making" 

•lack ^ common basis that would^nable one to say that they are mutually. 

exclusi ve. .^^^ parjticular committee may,be identified by one of the 
^categories, but may be assigned responsibl jties invalying several of 

these activities. ' 



^ "The pros and cons about^ committee effectiveness can be, equally 
perplexing. The ran^ of reactions Yrom. positive to negative can be 
attributed partially to the fact that committees are used' in a varlety^ 
^'of ways. Sbaw has* remarked .^t hat commjttees shoyld be Judged .according 
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iO. 



to-the purpose for which. they are developed and their appropriateness 

for the achievement of that purpose []SSO, p. 11). 

c^s Decker and Fletcher bel ieved it to be time for educators to 

consider the adoption of committees^ as used ip business, with a view 

' of 'adopting* some of those practices aVpropriate to the administration' 

of higher education. More specif ically, they bel ievecl that committees 

^ should b-e established to generate, exchange, and coordinate ideas and 

advise th^^dmi^histrator (1973, p. 226). 
. \ • ' 

Honer wri^e^that coiriHii.tteeS'l^'re necessary in educat ion not ortly 



because they [jrovide an arena in vvhich communication takes 'place:, but 

\ 



ih addition, they ^rbvide*-a place where sound policies are hammered 
..out and where creatfive contributions are presented apd tested (1966, p. 30). •. 

Recognizing that committees are no panacea , Holdea,. Fi sk and Smith 
jjpointl^d out that "despite their shortcomVngs, committees dre an important . , ' 
device of administration. They are appropriate at every level of the 

management s.cale" (1951, p, 59). Generally, the authors' appraisals pf , 

<- ■ . • '• 

committees were positive, but they agreed also that they.-could be 

detrimental to an organization 'if used- im^operly*. . ' ^ * 

Establishing Eff.ective Committees 
. literature is replete wt'th notions of how to initiate and 

operate .eff^^five committees. The structure and operation of several 
"a —^^gflffl^itteerorge n - lzQt ions have been studied through >--i>Rferences from 

, small-group research. The, specif ic character ist ics identified in this 

section relates to needs for goals, committee sizq, member sh i p, *a rid the ^ 
role of chairpersons..^ ^ ^ . 

- 14 ' 



' " ■ 11 ■ . ■ ' 

Need for Committee Goals . It Is axjomatic for effective committees 

■ - - . \ , ^ 

; to have clearly defirted' goal^i Decker and Fletcher wrote, "'basici to 

• > '« » - • 

* • - the effective use of a committee Is specification of it;s *rb] e*' ' (1973, 

•P* 226)., Vhile Van Winkle remarked, '*a statement of purpose-and the nature^ 
of. rimitation placed on the group sjiould-be carefully written in advance*' 
(1967, p. 28). boughman goes a step further by stating th^^^ committees 
'^should have clearly stated goals that have been derived frdm analyses 
^ of the prob1em*sJtuation arid which are fully understood and accepted 
by -individual members (1965, p. 287) • * ' ' 

V/ith respect to goals, responsibility and authority, Holden ist aK 
concluded that committees warrant the same .treatment as any otheT . - " ' 
department or position. In summary, writers have, suggested' that goals 
of ^ach committee should be specified in order that its purpose and 
propter use will be understood by commi t tee, members and the r^est of ' 
the organization. ^ . ^ • 

Committee Size . Fr6m a theoreiticaj point of view, s*ize and its - ' 
Interrelations have^^t^ijt relevance in small-group analysis. A review 
of past studies ^^evealed thai?' exist i ng work relating to committee ,si,ze 
has centered upon two general areas: the efficiency of groups <^f various 
sizes and the process characterizing small groups of various .sizes. 
. . Gplembidwski suggestecj that the Interaction of size and- group 

• < prpcesses can be Classified as: (1) effects which yary directly with 

/ • ' ' 

, ^ grouR^^sIze, (2) effects whicK are uniquely associated with '^groups'* 

t . 

of a given size, and (3) effe.cts which are associated with the. ways in^ 
whjch a groupxcan be divided Into subgroups (1962, p, U5):. > ^ 

ERIC : . \ . ' ^ , 
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. Accord I ng 'to previous studies, a consensus on a specific committee 

size is lacking. As an indication of the lack of agreement, Fergason 

.suggests a group size should range from three to six members (1959, 

... ' 
p. '31). Cone and Peyton recommended eight as an optimum number, with 

1^2 as a maximum (1959, p. 30). Berelson and Steiner stressed that it is 

impossible to specify a strict upper litnit on the size of the i^nformal 

group except for the limitation imposed by the requirement thpt members 

be able to engage in direct personal relations ab-one tjme— which means., 

roughly, an upper limit of around 15 to 20 (1964, p/325). 

Berelson and Steiner also' contend that committee size affects the 

interaction within t,he group. They sta'teS thdt the larger the group: 

froffi two or three up to or 20, then the greater . the 
demands on the leader, the more he is differentiated 
from tlie membership at Targe;, the greater 'the' group' s 
tolerance of dijection by the 'Je^der and the mor^s 
centralized the proceedings; the more the active members 
dominate his interaction within the group; the more the- 
ordinary members inhibit thefr participation . . . the 
less intimate the group atmosphere, the more anonymous ^ 
^ the action, a^d generally, the less satisfied the member 
as a whole. n964, p. 359)^ ' \ ' 

« Giv.feruam eetlinq lasting a fixed length of time, the opportunity 

for each individual to communicate is reduced and the type of 

communication becomes d i ff erent ial:^ aniong group members. Bales, . 

Strodtbeck and Rc/seborough reported that in groups from three to eight 

members the propoption of i nf requent. contr i butors increases at a 

greater rate than tbat theoretically pnsdicted from decreased oppor- 

tijnity to <:ommun icat6 (1951 ,* PP.!.-.i6l-^68). ATsimTlar resul t was*-- 



to 



reported in 1952 when Stephen and MTshler concluded that there was 
a t)ositive correlation between group size and participation initiated 
by the most active and next most active person, (pp. 598-608). 

In summary, it would appear that the ideal size of a commi.ttee 
depends on its function. In addition the extent to^ which numbeV is 
***ideal" may be measured in terms of the effects that size has on 
socioemotional relations among group members, and thus the^extent to 
which the group operate,as an Integrated whole rather thajj ^s fragmented 
subunits. ' " / ' 

Comm i tt^e , Hembe r s h i p ♦ Probably the first characteristic 6f a good 

. . • .. - ^ i- 

committee is that it members have open minds **and are willing to be 

convinc^ by facts. It is equal ly 'important that members be generally 

committed to the same overall objective. . ^ " " 

' - • * • . * • 

Filley and'Hoqse go one step further ip stating that, ^*committee 

members should be functionally and personally qualified for the task^* 

O969, p. 327H Sprigel a'nd Bailey are of the opinion. that committee 

members should fully realize that their purpose is not to endorse any 

Individual. opJnJon, .but to develop the^best collective judgement of 

.the group as a whole (l959/p. 56). 

The underlying assumptions related to committee membership were 

summarized by Munford and Duryea. These writers sijggested that If a . 

committee is to Operate as a unit, it is. important that Its members 

have a point of view which transcends personal ambition.^ They must ; 

•atcept the' role of. working as a part of a unit. Neither dominating, 
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nor being dorninated by the other members; they must have the ability 

to work together not in a fixed pattern, but dynamically as a growing 

and developing soc*ial organism (1951, P* 4)1), 

The Chairperson , Literati^re on committees is replete with general 
^ *** 

as well as specific recommen^lat ions of qualities most desirable in a- 
^ch^air^erson. According tp some writers, if the committee is to be 
successful, it must have a chairpersop who understands group processes. 
He "must. know, the objectives of the commi^ttee and understand the problem 
at hand. Koontz -and O'Donnel have remarked that not^'oply c^n the chair- 
person eliminate waste and drawb'dcks pf the committee hut can also set' 

the-tone^of the meetings (1972^ pp/ 393-39^).^ • ^ 

\ ' - ^ " ^ 

^ A research study conducted* at. the University of Michigan's 
Institute of , Social Research cone ludedrfnom its data that the bes^ 
committee results ar^ achieved when a forceful, directive chairman 
leads .-the group. ^ (Make Committee Work Effective, 1958, p.. '64)/ HPgh 
procedural control ^ however,^ need nqt^Se synonymous.^wi th autocracy. 

I n^ summary, aH members contribute to the maintenance and* - ' ' 

. . . . 1 ; ^ - . ^ 

accompi ishments'of t;he group's tasks, however, the chairperson of4^ 

'J 

any committee occupies a most strategic position. He should be able 
to vary dec'ision strategies according to the nature'oT^ the taslTan^" ^ 
the feeling of group members. As perceived on an autocratic-democratic 
continuum, leadership style should be appropriate t;o the nature^of the 
task as well as the nature^ of the membership of the.groiSp. 



i5' 

V * ■ PART III . 

• , ■, <i ■ ■ ■ ' 

• Some Conclus ions 

The rigorou^ development of a study of this nature involves a twofold 
challenge. The first challenge is t6e_reductipn of the various processes 
to a manageable number of variables which are likely to be products of 
prior studies. The second challenge is the isolation of a set of variables 
which are functionally meaningful and nonoverlappfng as.vyell as numerically 
manageable. , . ' '\ , » • 

• Most of the, variables utilized in this study were based on findings 
resulting from rigid scientific investigations. The remaining variables, 
^vvhose theoretical, foundat ion is rather primitive, have been selected - 
primarily on the.ba?ls of committee processes advocated by authors of 
smalj-grpup theory. The one opeo-ended statement on fhe questionnaire 
provided an opportunity for the respondents to^> react, without restriction, 
to practices and ideas that they be 14 ev e cont ribute- to the effective ^ 
functioning of coordinating, counci Is. ' . 

'^The ^0 variables .may be examined iti the Appendix. TheSe'are Tntended 
tp bie representative of the total committee work. as a coordinating council. 

The variables used in this stuc<y,are divided into four categories or. 
groups of related 'questions. There are: Goals^ of Committees, Operating 
Procedures of Committees, Behavior and Qua 1 Tfi cat ions pf Committee . 
.members, and Behavior and*'Qual if icat ions of the'Cha I rperson* 

A statistical analysis of the data from the\most ffective councils 
revealed that the college and secondary, school administrators rated the 1 
use'of committee processes related to the tdent i f ied^areas with a high' 
degree of uniformity. „ Significant differences between the perceptions 

* V 
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of the college and secondary school administrators were computed for 
only two of . the kO variables. One of the^e variables reld^ted to Clie 
nature of coordinating councij goals and the other* related, to operating 
procedures 'of coordinating councils* . 

THe variable which related to the rraTure of council goals dealt 
with the congruence of the goals adopte.d by t|ie council' and thosg stipu*^ 
lated^ in Section 6A.-8.57 of the State Board of Education Regulations.. /, 
The college administrators tended to rate the congruence of the goals 
adopted by the council and those stipglated in the state regulations 
higher than the secondary sthool administrators. The fallowing are 
response ratios for the college and" secondary school administrators: ' 
Seld-om,.J3:67; Usually, 4l:59; and Always, 72:2^. 

^ The seconder L|b1e -.that the responses of the college and secondary 
school administrators were s fgh i f Ican^y different related to the degree 
t;hat th§ pounciPs meetings are conducted accordlTig to^a^^et of. standard 
rules and regulations, (e.g. Robert Rules of &rder ). For this par^^^ 
.ticular variable, the college administrators tended to indicate that 
council ineetings are conducted^ accord'ing to a set of standard rules and 
regulations, whereas the secondary school administrators felt that the 
meetings are not. The following responsje ratios for the college and 
secondary 'school, admin ivstrators for this ^varicJble are: Yes% 68:32 and. 

Based on these, data, it was^cbncluded that the college and secondary 
school admi nistra tors- ccJV -the most -effect ive councils perceive the extent 
tha,t their ^counci Is use committee processes related to (a) nature of 
coordrnatihg coumcil goals, (b) operating Iproceclures of codrdinating 
councils, (c) behavior and qualifications of coordinating council ' 



members, and (d) behavior and qualifications of * the coord i,na ting council 
chffj rperson' wi th a high degree of consistency, ''^c^ 

In regard to the ineffective councils, tlfk data "col 1 ected revealed 
that the college and secondary school administrators of the lea'^t 
effective councils rated the use of committee processes related to the 
areas, ictentified with a high degree of uniformity. .Significant differences 
between^ the college and secondary school administrators were computed, for 
only three variables in the least effective group* ^ These variables 
related to operati ng^procedures of councils and behavior and qualifications 
of council members, < . 

The firs^t o-f tTheae relates to the'att of coordinati^jg councils 
^making dec i s i.ons^ only a^ter issues are studied and understood by all * 

members. Overall, the co 1 lege admin i strators ffcl t .that the council • . 

« '* . * 

• 1^ 

makes decis.ions only when all members have studied and. understand, al 1 

7 • ' ' ' 

the issues, whereas the secondary school administratorsrfelt that the, 
council ^'usually'' makes decisions when members have not studied the 
issues related to the problem. / * „ _ * / ^ 

The --second variable, that thei;e were significant differences aRK)ng 
the responses of the least effective councils, relates to the degree 
that. council meetings are conducted according to a set of standard* rules , 
and regulations. The responses were identical in the Vyes^l category,, 
v^ry^imilar in the "no" category however,! only five of the college 
admin i"sbt;ators did not respond, whereas 15 of the secondary crdm|;ni strators 
did' not respond to this variable. ^ * . 
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* The degree that t^he coord i mating counci 1 .members are cooperative in 
achieving the goals^of the council \s the thi^d variable in which the 
responses among the leas,t effective councils were significantly different. 
Responses to thi's variable reveal that the co^llege administrators felt 
counc 1 1* members are seldom cooperative ip* meeting the^goals of the • 
• counc iT, "whereas Ihe"secdn'dary -^dmiTrrstretors- ^el t- that^the-^counciJ ^ 

^ , * • 

members are never cooperative meeting the goals, of the council, 

t 

Since only Aree out of the ^0 «.varjables produced a significant 
♦ ^ *" 

difference between the responses of the college and secondary school 

• ^ • * • • * . \ 

adrainistrators,' it was concluded that the least effective council members' 

perceived the extent that their counci Is used the committee processes 

stated above with a high degree of consistency. The findings related 

to^'the commonalities and d i ff ererfces -of the^two classifications show 

that the,^ variables that 'Were analyzed to d^stermi ne-commonal iUes and/pr 

diff^erenqes' between the most effective and least effective councils were 

.equally divided between the two groups,. With respect to the nature of 

council goals, th.ere weTe significant differences between the :extent < 

that' the most and least effective councils used two-of the ihree variable's 

in thjs committee process are'^. As for operating ^procedures of councils/ 

there were no significant differences for seven and a significant , \ ' 

difference. for eight variables in this commi ttee ^process area. After \ 

analyzing the variables related to the behavior and qual if icat ions of 

' . . . ' ' 

committee members, one notes that there were r\o s ign i f icant di fiferences ) 

for thVee of the selected variables, whi'le there jyere significant dif- 

ferences for two of them. With respect to the behavlbr and quafi f ications 



of the chairperson, therewere no significant differences which would . ' 
rdentify the ext.ent to which the^ most and least effective councils ased. 
SIX of the selected variabfes^ The same is true for the significant differ 



ences \n the use of five of the variables in the committee process area* 
The findings related to this question are also divi.ded into two 

4 

sections.: (I) those- var iabl es wbose homogeneity of response between the 



^ two groups was sign iTFcant .tSfeiow the- rOS -Vevel r--and_^ZL thbse variables . 

whose homogeneity of response between the two groups was above the 

I 

.05 Uvel. , . • • - 

Findings Which Support Theory * 

' . » . f 

- In the are9 pertain ing>to "goals of • coordi nat i ng councils,!* tWb 

* a ^ « ' ^ 

variable^ supported the theoretic assumptions expressed in the literature. 
These variables related to: (I) cla'rity of the goals of the council, and 
(2) the acceptance of goals by councii members.. Each of these variables 
showed a significant association between the effect i-vAsness of the councih 
and the responses to' the. var iable. An analysis of the ^atfa reveals that 
members of the least effective c<^unci'Is do not perceive the goals of 
thei.r councils to b^ stated as clearly as the members of the most effective 
councils. These data support the theory that basic to the effective use 
of a committee is the speci f icdft Ion of its role. 

The responses related to the acceptance of goals also appeared to^ 
vary with the effectiveness of the ^council. The respondents of the most 
__ 'effective councils tended to suggest that council members accepted the 

■ f ■'■ 

goals af the* council to a greater degr;ee than did the respondents of 

■ . • ' 'v' 

the least .effect ive councils. « ' ' ' . 



Eight commitjtfee processes pertaining to ''operating procedures'^' 
of councils were assotiated witli the ef f«;*|lveness of the counci.l. Four 
of.t^se variables related to (J) opportunity for memLers to make input*, 
into the agenda^ (2) the distribution of "an advanced agenda, {$) a 
specified time for coilncil meetings, and regular scheduled meetings. 
For the variable .relating to members "having an opportunity to^'assist in 
initiating the agenda, it was reyealed that members of the most effective 
counc i:l s were^ gT^en Tti^Topr^^^ 



either before orj.during meetings.' The .members of the least effective 

1} ' • . 

councils did not; .enjoy 'thi s opportunity to the same degree as 3 id those v 
in the nps't effect ive' counc i Is. 

The theory wa^ expressed in the' 1 iterature that the agenda should 
^be distributed to committee members^^at least one day in advance of the 
rfieeting. The data collected in' this study revealed that tTie most effective 
councils tended to utilize this commi ttee process to a greater degree 
than di^d the lea$t effecfive councils^. With respect to establishing a 
specifUd time aod identifying a regular schedule for meetings, the' 
'^data of this study revealed ttiat there was a relationship between the 
responses to the' item and the effectiveness of the council. 

t . • a 

Four other variables in this section were positively associated 
with the effective^couhcils/ They were, (1) us'e cf subcommittees, 

(2) adequate fol 1 ow-tfp, • (3) the degree that councils undertakei-respon* ' 

< ^ , . *• 
sibi.lities that. could be better performed by an iadiyidual and (4) the 

' *- / * \ . ' . - , 

frequency of meet^ings. In support t>f the theory expressed i^n the liter- ^ 

ature, these data purport that councils, might improve their effectiveness" 
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by creating subcommittees and doing adequate follow-up. Although the 

♦ 

responses were significantly different between the most effective and 
least effective councils, it should be emphasized thab responses relating 
to ff)l low-up indicated that the most effective and the least effective 
councils made very little formal effort to ^determine what action hid ' 
been taken op their recommendations!' 

The relationship bet^veenthe^egVe^^^ 



undertake -responsibi 1 i ties that could be better performed jby an individual 

V • • • 

and the frec^uency of mee^ngs were also strongly associated , with the 
t> * ' 

effectiveness of the. counc i 1 s . With respect to the former, two pojtnts., 
of view were advocated by committee expert's. Some suggest that an 
administrator may appoint a committee in spiTe of the fact that \ts task* 
could better be performed by ^n individual , wherea^s otfiers suggest that 
dqti.es assigned to-a committee that could be better performed by an 

individual would have a dysfunctioning. effect on that committee's • ^ 

" ' \ * " 

effectiveness "The niost effective council members tended to indicate 

*that their couhc.ils undertake respon^'lbi 1 itie^ that, could better be 

performed by an individual to a leaser degree than .the least effectJve 

cbunci 1: members. As for frequency of meetings, the' most effective 

council meirjbers tended to indicate that the frequency of th^^^ nIeetingS 

was "about right*' while the least effective council members felt* that 

their counciVs did not meet enoughs 

Only two variables on thew "behavior and qualifications of committee 

members" were associated wi th ^tiie'^-^Pfecti veness of the councils. They' 

were: (1) expertise of members, and (2) the spread of activities and/or 

. » • V - • ' . 
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^r^spons.ib|l i£ies among^ al 1 - members .« The. findings of this^udy strongly 
. support the theory that the.ef f ectiv#ness of' the councils v^outd affect 
the members responses' eo. thjese variables. • 

As per the committee processes related to the "behavior and quafi- " 
fications of the cha rrperson /' five variables were associated with the 
^ effectiveness of the councils. The /irst of these related to the.procedu 
'for Electing the chairperson, ''The general indication was that the chair- 
person is elected by^counQi 1 .members; however, among /the' 1 east effective 
councijs, members, tended^ to 'check the "other" category on" the continuum^. 
With, respect 'to the term of pffiie for the ^chairperson, council members 
.tended^ to theck the "1 ,year" category; boweyer, an examination of ' the 
responses among ..the least effective 'councils revealed ^that 18 of the 
61 administrators chedlced the "other" cVfegbry/ * " 

, The most effective council 'mertvb^rs tended to ind i catd that -^ei r ' 

• . ^ - " ( 

eha irperson was. fprcdful and directive^ to a greater extent than did the 

members cff the least- effect ive couht*rU; This finding corroborates the 

findings of a i;esearch study condq^c^ted at the University of Michigan 

(Make Committee Work Effecti-Ve, '1958f pp., 62;' 61; ^67,)^. s\'v •• > 
• A ■ ■' . * ' \ . 

' ' TWO ofher variables, the degree t^at the chairperson summarised the 

actions of the group, and the'.rewards' for serving on the council, wer^ 

aJsro assopiatled with tKe most, effective councils. The most' effect iveo * 

.J ■ " > " ' - . ■ " . 

council members tended to iridjfcate that the chairperson from time to 
tiijie*in the^course of^the discussions summarized to help focus^ the 
discussion. The least effective courjcil members did not rate their 
chtairperson as high -6n\this^ process as di-d the members of*the most 



effective counciK As to the degree that council members are rewarded 
.for serving on the councils, the mbst^ effective council members felt 
that ft is /*Usua1 1 ihtrinsicaMy or extrinsical ly rewarding to seTve/ 
on- the council, while the least effective coordinating council members 
indicated that it is "Seldom^' rewarding to serve on tKe council. 

Findings Which. Do Not, Support Theory " .^j^ 

When the relationships between various theoretical processes and 

' . , . • • •* 

the cQunciPs rating. of effectiveness were expIorecfV a ndmber of ^ 
committee processes advocated by comrnittee experts were not supported 
in this investigation. . . 

The first committee process advocated in the literature that was 
not supported by the data of this study waS;- related to committee size. 
In the literature advocates recommend that the best comrffittee results 
are achieved wheD; the committee size, is small; however, there was no 
evidence in this study to suggest that council size was associated 

with effectiveness. , " , 

J. \ 

Committee Procedur es 

^ev^n of the variables that wer§ not assoc^iated with, effect ive 

counci Is* were related- to ''operating procedures, of committee s 

• ' ^ . • ^ . 

I. The use- of an agenda for council meetings: the data collected 

inthis study revealed no s igni fjcant jd if f erence in the responses* to 

this Variable between the most effective and least effect ive* counci Is. 

Both types almost always- used this committee proces"^. 



2. Olstri.butlon of minutes to members: the literature review ' * 
revealed a lack of consensus as to fhe importance of-this committee- 
process-. Some experts consider ir to be important- to^janhance committee' 
effectiveness, whije others feel 'its use may cJr may not influence the 
committee's effectiveness. The.data of this study revealed that both 
the most and le^st effective councils made extensive use of this process 

3. Formulation of plan(s) to attack problems: the implication, was 

..made in the' 1 iterature that a lack of planning contributes to a dy&fiiric- 
... . . • • » •• , ' 

tion.ing committee. Tlje assumption was made that the most effective 

councils might formulate p1an(s) to attack problems tb a greater degree 

than the least effective counci ls. The data col lected did not support' 

this assumption^ 

4* The atmosphere of council meetings: .the notion was expressed 
in the literature that the degree of cohes iveness " in a group can be 
affected by the choice of place, time and duration of meetings. With* 

this in mind, it was theorized that the atmosphere in which meetings 

' * * «^ , 

are held might affect the effectiveness of the . council. The data ' 

colUcted' revealed, that there were no s Igni f leant, differences in the 

* ^ ' • >^ 

responses. between the most and* least ef feet ive counpi Is^ 

. , * * 

^ • 5- The^evaluatJon of councils: ^ the i.ntent of this variable was ' 
to determine the degree, that the coorcfmating councils are .evaluated 
in terms of their goals. Ah examination of these data reveal that 
there was no significant difference in the* responses between the mo'§t 
and least effective council membefs^ ^ ' 



6. the degree tfjat the effectiveness of the^ council is diminished 
because its goals are duplicated by other committees: it .was speculated 
that dupl ic3t ion of responsibilities between committees would tend to 
cause them to be dysfunct ioning. A majority of the members from the 
npst effectiv'e and least effective councils indicated that their counciPSv. 
effectiveness is not diminished because its goals are dupl icated by * 
another committed. The '*no'* response could have two possible implications: 
(1) either the goals of the coordinating Gounct Is are not duplicated by ' 
afjother committee, or (2) the goal.s of the coordinating council are 
dupl icated by other committees, .but do not diminish the council's ^ 
effect I yeaess . y . . 

Of -^r 

7» The des ignat ion. of a secretary or some other individual co . 
whom^ quest ibhs orcomments can be referred to at all times: it was 
assumed that there would be a difference in the responses between the 
most effective and" least effective councils for this variable. The data 
collected did not support this assumption. ^ 

Members Qual ifications. ' . > 

^ * " ' f , * 

The followfng variables were not supported in th^.area pertaining ' 

/ • * 

♦ to the^*'behavior and qual i f i^cat ions** of coordinating cojjricil members: 

1. Coordinating councils include members in addition to those 

<^ ^ - 

stipulated in the State Board of Education Regulations; ^ to maximize . 
theiTcoordtnatrng "efforts, it was speculated that the most effective 
councils seek out additional individuals to make them members of their 
council to a gre^iter degree than the least effective councils. An 
examination of the ddta revealed no significant differences in the responses 

. . > 29 ^ * 



between ;t he most and least effectivg councils. Both councils tended tp 

\ 

seek out additional members* 

2. :fhe selection process of members to serve on the' coord inat ing 
council:, the data-in this study revealed that there 'was almost no 
difference in the responses to this variable.- A'lmost all members are 
selected becailse of their position in their respect-ive--insM-tiit-it)ns-7 

3. The attendance of riieet ing-"by counc'i 1' members : the theory was 

expressed in the lite'ratuPe that regular attendance increases committee 
I. * 

effectiveness, therefore, it was speculated that the attendance rate.of 

*he most and least effect ive'counci l^members would differ. This assump- 

a ' ' * * * ' 

t ion was not supported in this hvesti gat ion . Both council m^bers 

\ ;• \ . , 

checked that members ''usual ly" attended meet ings regular l.y. - 



Cha I rpersons 

As per the sect ion /elated ^^to the JJfcehavior ai^ qualifications of 
the chairperson/* six variables were not suptoortfed by this investigation; 

1. The cha I rperson^has adequate clerical and 'staff assistance: ^ 
both th^ most aijid least effective council members tended to check t;hat 
ttie chairperson *»usually'» has adequate clerical and^ staff assistance. 

2^; The chairperson demonstrates an .awareness of the objectives of 
the- counci 1 : Che n^t joh was. expr.es sed in the 1 iteraCuVe that it is the 
chairpersooLs-responsibi lity^to lead the group in their efforts to 
achieve its goal's. With tKis in mind, it was theorized that the most 
effective counci'ls have chairpersons Who are aware of and understand 
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. . ' . ^ 27 

the objectives of the council to a greater" extent than those of the least, 
effective councils. Based on the data collected, no assoc iat ion was found 
to support. this theory.^ * , 

3* The chairperson helps the group reach conclusions: the notion 
vyas expressed by committee experts that the committjee chairperson should 
not plead, advocate, or pass judgement on an opinion being discussed. 
it was speculated that there would be a statistical difference in the - 

responses to this variable between the most and least effective councils,. 

.' " ^ 

This Speculation was not confirmed. The members of both councils indicated 

^ < * * - 

that the chairperson "usually" Kelps the group reach conclusions. 

The chairperson^helps to coordinate group thinking: the data 

revealed tha,t no significant differences in the response^ to this variable. 

Both chairpersons were^ "usually'* cred i-ted, wl th helping to coordinate 

group thinking. * / 

5. The ahairperson helps the council meetings start on time: it*, 
was the intent of this variable to determine if there would be a signifi- 
cant difference in the responses to this variable between the most and / 
least effective councils. No significant d ifference was revealed from 
these data. • ^ 

6. The .chairperson deals only wi.th relevant matters vyhen conducting 
meetings: most writers of small group theory tend to agree that the 
chairperson as agent>of the group should keep discussions irrejevant to - 
the point to a minimum. Since it was expressed .in the^ 1 iterature rthat 
""irrelevant discussions have a dysf unct ion ing affect on a committee's 
effectiveness, it was assumed that the ^effectiveness of the council 

V 
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would affect the member's response ta t^his variable* An examination of 
the data col lected did not support this assumption* Although no s|:atjs-. 
tical difference was found between ^the counci4s^ for this variable^. an 
examination of the comments given irf the open-ended variable of the 
questionnaire reveals that members frequently suggested that irrelevant . 
discuss! ons^can adversely affect the.counciPs effectiveness. 

These data revealed that committee processes related to (a) nature 

'\ 

^of coordinating council goals, ih) operating procedures of coordinating 
councils, (c) behavior and qualifications of coordinating 'counci 1 members, 

^and-^-d)~behav-fer^-and-<jua4-i~f4<:atioa^ I ng counci 1 cha i r- 

person were almo'st equally distributed between. the most and least 
effective counci Is. Based on these data, it was concluded that some of 
the variables corroborated the theory expressed in the literature while 

the others did not. * , . 

' . • f» • " ' 

. , * ^ ' Sma 1 1 Grdup^ Processes 

It was assumed that the committee processes used in this study 
were applicable to coordinating councils*. Within this context, the 
responses to the kO variabl^s^ Iji tjieiqge^st ionnaixe^were^analyzed^hd-- 

_„v'~- ^ I ^ y 

conclusions were drawn regarding the association of the, variables with 
the effectiveness of the councils. Having anaylzed the relationships 
between the variabiles and the rated effectiveness of the council, it 
wa?. revealed that 50^ of the committee processes advocated by commTttee 
experts were supported by these data. Based on these findings, it was ; 
concluded that committee procea^ea are applicable to coordinating councils 



• ' ' Impl. icat i^ns 

The results of this study suggeist that the adherence to committee . 
— < ^ ♦ 

process theory as espoused in* the literature will enhance the effectiveness 
of the coordinating councils in d^ischarg ing thei r mandated functions.: 
Most of^the coordinating couiy5ils are already following recommehded. 
committee process theory; however , the most effective councils tended 
to make greater use of the selected theories than the least effective ~ 
counci Is. * V . - . 
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PART IV 

V. , ... 

Implementation As Perceived By Board Chairmen 

Adfpi nistrators associated. with the coordinating councils as * " 
well as state legislators share the belief that these councils have • 
a tremendous *potent ial for assisting in coordinating vocational- 
technical and adul t' educat ion programs between the secon.d.ary schools 
and the community colleges. Nevertheless, based ^on the degree that these 
councils are carrying out their mandated functions, gnly a very few of 
the 28 community college ditstrict^* councils in Florida were rated as 
effective. In a majority .of the districts', administrators meet on a ^ 
very informal basis to discuss matters ^unrelated to those stipulated in 
the bcate board of education regulations. In the remgini^ng districts, 
administrators have not been able, or have failed to see the need to 
establish a council. The reasons given, by these districts for not 
establishing a council Varies from district to district, but the under- 
lying reason has been that the *administrators representing the two 
leveVs of education have not been able to adopt an agreement specTfying 
what programs will be offered by each institution. 

* « 

^ The second phase of this study as described in this part of the 
report involved collecting datafrom the chairmen of the community 
College board of trustees and -the school boards via a structured personal 
interview. Considering the fact that the coordinating councils arje 
required to present their recommendations to theS^ boards If action is 



taken, it was feW that their chai rmen would be able to contribute 
valuable lr>,format ion relative to the operation of these coudcHs/ 
In, add it ion, it was felt that they might be able to make recommendations 
for their improvement. The ideas expressed in this chapter are the 
result^ of interviews with the chairmen of six selected school board 
and community college board of trustees. , ' . 

The boardjjof trustees and the- school boards are specifically identified 
as..t:he agencies which must implement the. decis ions made, by the councils. 
However, in s'^veral , instances, the chairman i.ntervi'ewed had little 
knowledge of the operation or even the existence of these councils. ^ 
Overall, these individuals felt that they did not'' get enough information '■ 
relating to vocational education." According to most chairm'en, wh*en the 
presi-dent of the community college or the superintendent presented 
recommendations for apprdva 1 , it was generally oot clear' whet heF the 
proposal was the result of action undertakeri by the touncil or from 
recommendations from- their staff. * ' 

' ^With respect^to particular problems in the program area of vocational 
education, the subjects interviewed generally felt'that one problem has' 
permeated the state. The core of the problem is the state's method of 

•V 

funding educational programs. Phi losophicial ly, the cha i rmen of the 
boards of trustees and the scho'ol boards agreed tliat vbcational education,, 
programs should be offered at the high school as well as at tfie community 
college lev^K It was their opinion that there are some programs for which 
the community college should be the del ivery system an*d th^re ard those 
that shpuld be provided at. the high school leyeK They a 1 so agreed 

35 - "\ 
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that those programs that are begun at the^high school and extended into 
the community college should be articulated in order tp enhance the 
possibility thab a student's skills would be continudusly developed as 
he' moves along the educational ladder. 'o 

Although these individuals real ize, the coord inated relationship 
that should ex is t^when both' levels are charged with the responsibility 

V 

- * . 0 — 

* V 

of providing the needed vocational education program^, it is ''quite 
evident that uncoordinated programs exist throughout the state. 
Vocational education-, perhaps more than any other type of educational 
program,' requi,res extensive coordination and cooperation wUhin each • 
district, however, the state's funding procedure has caused tKe 
secondary schools and community college administrators to exert a 
concerted effort to initiat.e programs to generate FTE (Full Tiine 
Equivalent) units. With both instiitutions competing for the same 
dollar this type of si tuat ion almost inevitably cayses problems. 
Problems of this magnitude can be rectified only through the 

state legislature.. Though the membership of the coordinating courtci Is 

f - ^ 

include the president of the community college and the superintendent 



of public schools, it is not life^^ that either will vol^urrtarlly 
relinquish a* program that has been developed and is gerferating large 
sums of funds. Until the state legislature can. des ignate what programs 
or what phases of programs are to be provi^Jed by each institution, it is 

not likely that the coordinating council willXbe a more, viable agency 

\ * 
with respect to coordinating vocational educat ionyprpgrams.. 
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When the chairmen were asked about other problems affecting the * 

coordinating councils and 'the area of vocational technical and adult 

educatfon, comments seem to depend upon (1) whether or not the community . 

.* * 

^ college district is a one county or a"" mult ircounty district, or (?) whether 

or not the community college or. a voc^t ional schopl has been identified 

♦ 

officially as the area vocational school . 

It seems evident that thej^^i ngle. county district experiences less 

coordinating problems than the multi-county districts. In these single 

county districts there is only one community college Board of Trustees. 

and only one District Board of Education* In the multi-county districts 

an important consideration is the membership- of the council* The member- 

ship selection process as identified by the regulation places the community 

col lege'representatives in the minority* Th^is could be one- reason which 

' r 

» o 

causes some of the multi-county^districts to refuse to use the council 
as an agency to decide which delivery system will be used to provide 
specific programs. ' . " 

A, second problem that exists in the large multi-county dfstricts 
is the difficulty of communication* When asked wl^at is needed to improve 
the coqnciPs effectiveness, board representatives frequently mentioned 
the need for a formal organization as wel 1 as the need to provi8e a. staff 
person' for communication and coordination* 

* . , Summary * 

The responses made by* the chairmen of* the board of trustees apd 
the school boards reflect a need for a cooperative relationship betwefen 
high schools and community colleges in providing educational programs** 
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They too seem, to think that the coordinating councils can greatly 
assist in establishing this^^coope/at ive relat Idnship, However, 
there seems to be a limit to the degree that they are willing to let 
such councils be effective because of vested^. Interests. They clearly 
Jndfcate that a solution to the problems found by duplication and 
wasted resources will ijot be easily discovered,. 




I . PART V ^ _ - • 

^ / . Guide] Ines • ' 

The need for coord Inatjug educational Rrograms is not nfcw. 
Vocational technical educatio^i^hen offered at the high school and 
comalinity college level require close coordinatio.n if Unwarranted , 
duplication is to be avoided. The establ ishmerjj/df effect coordinating 
councils has the potential for providing the needed coordinating mechanism 
between the two institutions. ' Tbis assessment concurs with the appraisal 
that administrators representing botix-^n^t i tut ions^ have given. %v 

The functions delegated to these coordinating councils can best be 
achieved under concjitions that will encourage Jts members to^ recomm^fnd 
and initiate programs based on the needs of the community. ' To assure 
the existence of a viable council ce^rtain conditions ^ust , be met. Council 
members themselves suggested the following values and practices: 

K *'lts greatest value is that i turves as a clearing house—' 
aids in improving cohimunication and cooperation.*' ^ 

^ 2. ''Close-articulation between the school^ system and the commun ity 
college has resulted in a coordinating mechanism to enable -students to 
advance up thexareer VadderJ* 

3» *'The coordinating council provides art effective forum for 
solving conf licts between -agencies and reducing dupl icattbn , of efforts 

i ' * ■ 

and prog rams J* ' * r ^ * * 

> • # . . , 

V. "The coord inating. counci 1 prevents* much dupl ication in services • 
.and- -prog rams." ^ , • 
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• 5. ""^C^prdiViating councils make possible informaJ communicati'on 
beypnd the 'formal meetings.*** . , , . 

\ .6.. 'Ml given us (the school djstrict and communijty.tcol legel 
the opp'ortuni ty to minimize our biggest, probl em (communication)/* - 

7. '^Personnel in the. school and the, college has established C'/ 
liaison for day-to-day. operational problems and concerns. > 

§. ''Councils make/possible r»esearoh* for new programs and 

***** > 
evaluatfion of existing programs.*! ^ ^ -< 

' 9.* **The council can be effective byimeeting issues head on. 

Don't sidetrack controversial issues Because of personalities involved, 

Councils have definite responsibilities and'»the6nly way ^o jneet'these . 

responsibilities, is jn .a fair'ahd decisive manner.' Hav^ s^metW^ng*^ 

constructive to do at each me^tifjg and each^ member should be not i fifed of 

^the agenda items In advance af each meeting. This should not'preclude 

the council from looking into other urgent matters not, on*. the agenda." * 



10. ''Coordinating councils should fiave some- des ignated- area of 
interest. We have a tri-county founcil, but most of our junior college 
needs are provided 'by another county." .* * . * 1 , . 

n. "Coordinating councils bust have a cl ear-cut u)bject ive to 
achieve its goals.". • , ^ . / 

12.. "Plan continuously, fol low ^through and make*pro:gress*rep9rts' 
of all activities." ■ • 

13. "Balanced membership from the entire district*-served.*» 

l^.. "The middle-administrators who handle the programs should' be 

V 

on the council."- ' ' ' • * ^ ' • * * ' - ^ 
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I5. '''Keep current wrth con^^'unlty^act Ivit ies which-afi;ect ' 
vocat.ional*, technical, adult and .heal th'occup'at ions.*' ^ . 

' 16. '^Membership has^bfeen expanded.*^ 

'17- "Participation and attendance ol" all members." 
18. ^Mnvo.lvement of business and industry feaders to coipplertient 
•thjB school bdard and community college members.'* ' • ' ** 

19.. **Personal presence of community collese president and x6unty " 
SL/pfrintendent— part ici pat ion by' t^ey^ businessmen and state university 
-representatives.**^ ^ * 

. 20. **Support fromthe-;top administrators of each institution.*** 
- ^ 21. *.*Access to^ informat ion from the ent i re xommunity served as to 
priority needs', , available ^ervices.and recommendations for implementation 
(to avoid duplication in delivery of services). Constant* evaluation and, 

re-fevaluat ion-rf iscal awareness — ^.cost con5clous*ness, etc.** ' - 
' * p ^ * ' ^ ^ 9 ^ 

^ ' *22v **We work at it.*' /' . , < ' ' ^ - 

» • 
23.. *.*Have Established purposes fdr e.ach meeting.'* 4 

•2A. '*Team^effort and special pTojeQts and studies.** 

25. **l believe that coordinating councils .can be most effective by 
following the guidelines presented in the State Board Regulations 

26. *'ln oVder for the coordinating council to be effective there 
must exist a epiVit of cooperation, an .understand mg of the Issues and , 
above aM a commitment to the, purposes and object Ives 'of the council. *' 

27. , **Members must have a desire to contribute to the improvement 
of vocational education, and an Interest In Improving educational 
opportunities for. all people;.** ^ ' ^ . . • 
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28. 'Willingness to compromise fpr the good o/ the greater 

number of' people.*' ' ' ^ ^ . . 

♦ * ^ . * ' 

*Take active hand in making long-range and shojt-range plans 

for' the district." 

' * ' * * • • >^ . 

* 30. "Equal vot^ represientat ion. - ' • 

,31. "Councils should have a formal structure, clerical staff and 

should meet regularly on a set day of the mortth in each quarter." 

32. "Rotate meetings from junior college to school board." 

33. '^Membe?s should have authority to implement their plans, 
i.e., school super^Jntendent or junior cpllege presidents" 

Guide 1 ines * . 

r 

Based upon the findings which support the results pf previoul^ studies \ - 

^developed in Part III and the practices and values listed above, the following 

• , »' 

/guidelines have been developed for administrators to consider in. imple- 

menting the coordinating concept for vocational „ technics 1 »and/or 

continuing edur^t ion ^programs. . • 

1. Coordinating councils should be used to examine the areas where 
there are dual assignments of responsibilities. Such councils need the 
active interest and* support of the boards involved. Funds should be 
released dnly to programs recommended by the counci 1 . after confirmation 
by the responsible board. * • . 

2. The procedures recommended in small group and committee theory, 
should be implemented to the greatest extent possi^ble in operating 
these coordinating councils^ Those items in this report^'which are ^ 
characteristic of effective councils should be especially emphasized. 



3. CoordinatingVounci Is do not have the authority to implement 
their^ decisions, Thes^ counciTs make recommendations to the county- school 
.b6ard(s) and the community col lege* board of trustees through the 
superintendent and the' president. In order that the members maybe 
informed of what action has been^ taken on their recommencfat ion(s), 
constant follow-up should be performed by the council. 

H. A concerted effort shou.ld be made to inform members of-'the 
district board of trustees and the school board members of t^he, rol^e 
of the coordinating council and its relationship to these boards. 
I 5- To assure a more productive relat io'hship between* the boards ^nd 
the coordinating councils, board members should be periodica.l ly invited 
to attend council meetings. ' * _ 

I 6. A full time individual is needed to carry oQt the, d^^y- to-day 
/activities of the council*. The employment of this individual is'^not in- 
tended to usurp the responsibilities of the council, but the areas of> 
ass istance are so numerous that an enthusiastic and knowledgeable educator 
could strengthen the work of the council by providing continued attention 
to tfre detai Is, . . ^ ^ * ' 

7.. The board of trustees and the school board should reqqest 
that the president and superintendent make periodic re[Jbrts to them 
regarding the latest development in the area of vocational education 
that relate to. the functioning of the council. 

8. A test of the adequacy of a state*s educational finance ^ 
pol rty is the whol esomeness of the educational .conditions in each ' 
discipline. One way to ascertain the wholesoijieness of a financial 

i 

< 

* 
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policy is to conduct periodically systematic studies^to determine 

the extent to which the entire plan of financial support Is adequate, ^ 

and equitable for providing the best educational sys.tem. It would be 

difficult ?f hot impossible to develop an educational formula for 

distributing funds 'without some criticism, however the state legislature 

should devise a more nearly adequate , financial policy to encourage and assure 

quality education in alj of the staters public institutions. 

9. Council members should. meet with the legislators representing 
the community college district to discuss matters which affect the role 
of the counci 1 ; ^ 
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The Inter-Jnst itutlonal Research Council is* engaged In a study 
of all the Coordinating Councll$ for vocational education, adult 
general, and^communi ty Instructional services. This letter is 
being sent to request information to. complete this study!. 

The enclosed questionnaire Is being sent to each person presently 
serving on the Coordinating Council • The data collected from 
this instrument will provide^ddtrtenarTTtformation for developing 
gMldellnes to ^lncreas*e the ef fject iveness of these councils. ' 

We realize this comes to you at a busy time, but believe your time 
in completing this questionnaire will be -wel 1 spent and rewarded. 
We also realize that a few of the members ^rom some councils 
received an instrument fron? Dr. Danenburg at the University of 
South Florida with six of the Items Included in this Instrument.'' 
We have worked together in those areas wherp our efforts are 
mutual, but feel that the Inter- Institutional Research Counci 1 
needs to know much more about the ''committee processes practiced 
.while your council meetings are being conducted. 

Your opinions are Important in making this a complete study, 
and we hope that you will complete the questionnaire and return 
it promptly and anonymously to Mr. Dennis P. GalJon\ Research- 
Assistant, in the self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Thanks for the cooperation that^our council provided in completing 
this study. A copy of the findings will be mailed to your Coo r- 
dtnafing Council upon the completion of our study. 

Cordial ly yours. 



James L. Wattenbarger, Director 
Inter-lnstltutlonal Research 
Council 1 

Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 
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GENERAL INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 
This questionnaire was designed to gain your opinion of 

^the extent that your Coordinating Council utilizes the following 
CQmmittee processes while conducting its business* The committee 
processes .specif ical ly included in the questionnaire are those . 
that relate to (a) Goals of committees, (b) .Operating procedures 
.of committees, (c) Behavior and qualifications of committee members, 
and (d) Behavior and qualifications of the chairperson* 

Each of the Items included in the questionnaire are those 
which author! t'ies -^(authors vyho have published information on 
committee processes) consider Important for the effective operation 
of a committee. Some of the Items request your opinion rather than 
a specific answer;* in this situation, please selecjt the answer most 

\learly representative of your personal position* , When your response 
to^a question is "other," please write iri appropriate word(s) to ^ 



describe what "other" means in your particular situation * 

\ 

No^^ignature should be placed on the instrument* The answers 
you give iy^il 1 be held in complete confidence* The number on the 
cover is the^code number assigned to your Coordinating Council* 
Again may\we request a prompt reply in the self-addressed, 
. stamped enve1ope\ 
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COORDINATING COUNCIL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



K I am presently employed as: 

A community col lege- administrator 

: A secondary school administrator 

- pthQr 

2. The approximate size of our Coordtnat ihg Council is: 

^less than 6 1 to. 9 ^ ^10 to 12 

13 and over . ^ 



Goals of Committees • 

3. The goals of the Coordinating Counci-1 are clearly 
stated. ^ 

Never ^Se'ldom ^Usuajly A lways 

■ ' ^ 

The goals'. of the Coordinating Council are accepted 
by its m.embers, 

t- 

^ ^Never - S eldom ^Usually A lways ^ 

• • ^ , . • 

5» Th.e goals adopted by the Coordinating Council are' 
consistent with those stipulated in*the State Board 
of Education Regulations (6A-8.57). ,1 

N ever [^Seldom ^Usually Always- 

Operat I ng ' Procedures of . Comm 1 1 tees^ 

6. An agenda is used for Coordinatirig Council meetings* 
^NeVer S eldom ' U sual ly ^ Always 

.7» The members of the Coordinating Council have an op- 
portunity to make input into the'^agenda development 
for Coordinating Council me.et ings^. . . 

^Never _j ^Seldom U sually' Always 

52 
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* , ' * 
8. The agenda is distributed to Coordinating CpuncM 

members at least one day before the council meeting • 
IS conducted. * . • ^ ^ 

' ■ ' ' 

Neyer ; Seldom Usual 1 y Always 



9. The minutes of the Coprdinating Council meettings . 
'are distributed to council members. * * ' 

.Never Seldom Usually Always 



• ^ 10. .Decisions are made by the Coordinating Council only. , . 

after Issues are. studied and understood b^all council - 
members. . . • 

; ' . Nfever' Seldom ■ Usually ' .A lways 



11. Coordinating Council meetings are conducted according 
to a set of "^standard rules and regulations (e.g*, 
Robert Rules of Order). 

^Yes . N o 



12. the Coor'dinating Council formulates a plan or plans * 
to attack a problem. 

^Mev.er Seldom ; ^Usually Always 



13* A. precise time period is specified for the, Coordi- 
nating Council meetings 50 that members can arrange^ 
their schedule. ' ^ 

i 

N ever Seldoip Usually Always 



1^. Coordinating Council ^meetings are scheduled to be 
held on the same day ^each week,- month or quarter. 

N ever ■ S eldom JJsually ^Always 



15* Coordinating CouncJK meetings are held in an atmosphe/e 
that is conduclve to effective, del iberat Ions. 

^Never ^Seldom Usually Always 
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J 6. ■ The Coprd ihaVing Co'uncll uses'subcommi ttees where*«' 
.* appropriate, , ' ■ 1 ' ' 

, ^Never ;Se1dom ^Usually ' A lways 

. I7f Adeq.uate fo.I low-up is perf^armed' to ascertain the * 
^ ^ extent that the decisions made by the Coortjinati ng 
- . ^ Council are. implemented, . 
' / * \ . , • ^ 

. _NevBr. » .^S eldom \ \ ■ U sual ly Always 



\ 
\ 



18. The .Coordjnat ing Council u\idertakes resports »%i Ht ies 
th^*t could be performed be^er by^an individual. 

« ^Never ^Seldom ' U sually \ Always 

19^. The Coordinating Counci-I evaluates itseff in terrffs - 
of its goals. ' • ' . ' 

• , ^Never. ^ ^Seldom ^ ^Usually Always . 



• 20. Is the effect iyenes's of !the Coord inatipg CqunciJ 
dinvinished b.ecausei its goal^ are duplicated by 
' '®'other crt>mmittees, boards/etc.7. 

. ^Yes ^ No Don* t know 



21. Doies the Coordinating Council have a secretary or 
^ *some other designated^ individual to whom questioHs 
bV comments can. be refer^ed at all times? 

^Yes No ' _ Don't know 



22. What }s your opinion about the frequency of your 
Coord in^t ing* Council meetings? 



_Too freqi/ent l\ho^^t ^right ■ ' N ot enough 



IN.. Behavior and Qua! if icjtions' of Committee Members 

23. 'Our Coordinating Council includes members in addftion 
t6 those suggested in^the State Bo^rd of-Education 
Regulat ions. ' . 

. : ^Yes - No Don't know 
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2*4, The process which best descrfbes jiow member^s are^ 
selected to serve on the Coordinating* Coi/ncil is':. 

^ ^Position occupied ^Popular^vote Other 



25. Coordinating Council members attend "meet ings /r^egu lar lyl 

Never j ^Seldom ^ UsiiaYly /ilways • 

26. Coordinating Councfl members are cooperative in. 
achieving the goals of the council. 

^Never - S eldom ^ U sual ly. .Always 



27. Members possess the expertise necessary to carry^ 
out the functions of the Coordinating Council, 

^Never , S eldom ^ ^Usually Always 



28. "Activities and^^or responsibilities of -the Coordinating 
.Council are spread among" its members* - ^ 

' . * • "* 

. N ever ^Seldom-^^ Usually ^ jMways 



Behavior arid Qualifications of the, Chairperson 

29; The chairpersdn of t lie Coordinating Council is 
- ^ E lected by Council members Other, 

30* The term*of office for the chairperson is 
^ ^ I year- 2 years O ther 

\"' ■ ■ ■ 

31. The chairperson- of the Coordinating. Councf 1 has 
' adequate clerical' and staff assistance. 

Never S eldom ' U sually Always 



Don' t know 
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32. The chairperson of the Coordinating Council is forceful 
and direct I've i . • 

Never Seldom Usually ; A lways 

33 V The chairperson deiromst rates an awareness of the objectives 
. or the Coordinating Council* 

^ * N ever Seldom' . U sually - j^lways 

3^. The chairperson helps the group reach conclusions* 
^ N ever ^Seldom' U sually ^ J\lways* 

35. the chairperson helps to coordinate group thinking. 

Never S eldom . ■ U s.ualiy .Always , 

.6^. Tfie chairperson of the Coordinating Council helps the 

council meetings start on .time, ^ * / * ' 

N ever. JSeldom j; ^Usullly * Always > 

37. The chairperson' deals with relevant matters and quickly 
>ripgs ^he group back onto the track when irregularities 
threaten to sidetrack the discuss^jon. . ; . ^ 

^Never Seldom ^Usuilly Always^ 

38. Prior to the conclusion of the Coordinating Council meetings 
the chairperson summarizes, the action taken and the progress 
made by the group. j , ' , 

_1 N ever JSeldom ^U sually Always 

39- Serving on the Coordinating Council Is Intrinsically 
and/or extrinsical ly rewarding! \ 

^Never ^Seldom U sually ; A lways 1 
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kO. ' Please list practices ajid ideas that you believe- 
\ contribute to the effective functioning of Coordi- 

nating Counci 1 



/ 



INtERVIEW QUESTIONS 

j1. Are most of the members of the (board of trustees/school board), 

aware of the existence and/or operation of the coor^cJlnating council?. 

2. Do you perceive the coordinating council to serve a viable function 

in coordinating Vocational-Technical education programs between the-/ 
secondary schools and-the ^community college? ' 

3. What do you think are the problems in the area of Vocational -Technical 
. education in this community college district? . 

Has the'coordinating council helped to solve these problems.?- 

5- Can you recall Instances when the coordinating council made specific 
recommendations to the board for approval? 

6. Were these recommendations approved? If not, why not? 

7. Are you aware of ^ther groups or committees in this district which 
have the same objectives as the coordinating council? ' 

8. ^ Does 'the board get sufficient information related to the area of 
- Vocational-Technical education, particularly with respect to the 

activities of the coordinating council? 

9. What can the board do to improve the effectiveness of the council in 
accomplishing its objectives? 
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